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The  "  Meeting-House  "  of  a  Puritan 
community  was  the  building  wherein 
God's  people  met  Him  in  worship.  The 
one  above  was  built  at  Stockbridge, 
Wisconsin,  in  1834  by  the  church  that, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Metoxen, 
came  to  Statesburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1822.  With  it  in  1827  was  united  the 
Indian  church,  organized  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1787.  The 
Metoxen  church  was  organized  at 
Stockbridge,  New  York,  in  1818,  and 
came  by  way  of  Indiana  to  Wisconsin. 


A  sfori/  of  (lirisfidii  Independence  and  interdependence 
is  told  on  pacjes  that  follow.  It  was  written  hij  men  who 
believe  that  in  the  conf/regation,  the  only  pnblic  institution 
common  to  all  who  trorship  (iod,  lies  the  hope  of  the  unity  of 
His  people.  Where  tfro  or  three  are  (jatJtered.  tofjether  in 
my  namej^  saith  the  Lord  Christ,  "  there  am  f  in  the  midst  of 
them.^^  He  says  nothing  about  form  of  oryanization  or  of 
worship.  As  to  the  relation  of  His  followers  to  each  other 
He  said  :  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi  :  for  one  is  your  teacher, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  on 
the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father,  eren  he  who  is  in.  heaven. 
Neither  be  ye  cffllrd  masters  :  for  one  is  ijour  inastcrj  even 
the  Christ.''    (Matthew  XXII I,  9,  10.) 

The  Divine  Presence;  the  assembled  brotherhood  :  these 
constitute  thi'  true  cony reyfft ion ;  the  local  unit  of  the  holy 
catholic  churcji.  All  e.ristiny  cony  rey((f  ions  ft  re  In  a  succession 
that  extends  back  into  unrecorded  time.  Does  the  last  verse  of 
the  fourth  cliapter  of  Genesis  tell  of  the  institution,  (f  what 
the  Psalmist,  ycneraflons  later,  called  ''the  cintyreyafion  of 
the  riyhteous  r"' 

The  counterp'/rt  of  the  couyrey<itlon  was  at  frsi  the  law- 
giver;  then,  amouy  the  Hebrews,  the  prophet.  "  Would  that 
all  Jehovah's  people  were  prophets  !  "  said.  Moses  the  (fiver  of 
the  law.  The  Priest  ^  There  Is  One.  "  The  Son  'of  Man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  s<(re  tJtat  which  was  lost.^'  And,  as  He 
makes  His  people  o)ie  u'ith  Himself,  it  Is  written  :  Ye  are 
an  elect  race,  a  royal  priestltood.'''    {II.  Peter  11.  4.) 

Whatever  else  in  the  years  to  come  men  may  do  or  leave 
undone,  they  trill  not  ^'  forsake  the  assembllny  of  themselves 
together.^'    In  prayer  they  will  call  upon     Our^^  Father; 
an  I  in  their  conyreyatlons  will  be  heard  the  eternal  psalm  :  . 
"  Ou)'  God,  our  lielp  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come  ; 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast. 
And  our  eternal  home.'' 


BEGINNINGS 


Rev.  J.  N.  Davidson 

The  tirst  Congregational  church  on  American  soil  Avas 
originally  from  Scrooby,  England,  and  located  itself  in 
1620,  at  Plymouth.  The  first  on  what  is  now  Wisconsin 
soil  was  from  Stockbridge,  New  York,  where  it  was  organ- 
ized in  July,  1818.  After  a  sojourn  in  Indiana, —  wherein 
also  it  was  doubtless  the  first  Congregational  church, —  it 
came  by  a  lake-and-land  pilgrimage  to  what  is  now  South 
Kaukana.  There  they  made  a  settlement  to  which  some 
one  gave  the  prophetic  name  Statesburg.  There  they 
were  joined  by  their  mother-church,  which  was  organized 
at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1787.  Following  this 
church  came,  in  1827,  its  pastor.  Rev.  Jesse  Miner.  He 
died  in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  was  thus  the 
first  of  our  ministers  to  find  here  a  grave.  Under  his 
pastorate  this  reunited  church  of  Christian  Indians  was 
blest  with  the  hrst  revival  ever  known  on  Wisconsin  soil. 
It  built,  probably  in  1827,  the  first  house  of  w^orship  in 
then  unnamed  Wisconsin.  We  would  call  it  a  church  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  used  also  as  a  school-house  where- 
in taught  the  hrst  of  AVisconsin's  multitude  of  school 
mistresses, —  Miss  Electa  Quinney. 

But  for  the  l)eginning  of  Congregational  history  in 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  we  must  go  back  to  the  coming 
hither  in  July,  1820,  of  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,the  father 
of  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  Almost  certainly  on 
Lord  s  day,  the  9th  of  July,  1820,  Dr.  Morse  preached,  in 
the  hospital  of  Fort  Howard  (Green  Bay),  the  first  sermon 
ever  spoken  in  English  in  the  region  north  of  the  Illinois 
line  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi.  So 
we  may  justly  claim  the  Pilgrim  ter-centennial  as  our 
centennial. 


To  a  faithful  Indian  deacon,  John  Metoxen,  of  the 
church  that  came  hither  from  Indiana,  belongs  the  honor 
of  holding  the  next  public  Protestant  services  in  what  is 
now  Wisconsin.  He  and  his  company  passed  the  present 
sites  of  Kenosha,  Eacine,  Milwaukee,  Port  Washington, 
Sheboygan  ;  and,  probably,  of  Manitowoc.  They  always 
rested  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  held  public  worship  by 
singing  hymns  that  David  Brainerd  had  translated  for 
their  fathers  into  the  Mohegan  language,  and  by  hearing 
Metoxen  read  from  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  In 
this  way  he  and  they  regularly  maintained  religious  ser- 
vices until  the  coming  of  Mr.  Miner.  May  1st,  1830,  Rev. 
Cutting  Marsh  became  pastor  of  the  Statesburg  church, 
which  was,  for  some  years,  the  only  church  of  any  de- 
nomination, in  all  the  region  that  was  legally  named  Wis- 
consin sixteen  years  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Morse,  and  four- 
teen years  after  the  coming  of  Metoxen.  So  long  a  time 
does  our  Congregationalism  antedate  the  organization  of 
even  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  mission  among 
the  Muh-he-ka-ne-ok,  or  Stockbridges,  was  supported  by 
the  American  Board  with  funds  given  by  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  first  Congregational  church  organized  on  Wiscon- 
sin soil  was  that  of  the  Ojibway  mission  at  La  Pointe, 
1833,  August  20th,  with  thirteen  members.  In  1834,  the 
church  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  now  Congregational,  then 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  was  organized.  In  February, 
1835,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized  among  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Winnebago.  To  soldiers  there  Cutting 
Marsh  had  given  at  least  some  measure  of  pastoral  over- 
sight years  before.  For  in  1831  he  wrote  Lieutenant  (af- 
terward President)  Jefferson  Davis  a  letter  in  which  oc- 
curs this  significant  sentence  :  "  God  has,  without  doubt, 
something  for  you  to  do  in  thus  bringing  you,  as  you  trust, 
to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."  The  missionary  was  urging  the  lieutenant  to 
"  do  fsomething  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  soldiers  at 
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the  Fort.  Love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour  should  in- 
duce it  immediately."  The  mental  association  of  two 
great  names  leads  to  the  remark  that  on  the  only  Sabbath, 
aside  from  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  in  Wisconsin,  he  worshiped  with  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Janes vi lie. 

In  1835  (June,  probably)  that  sturdy  Congregational 
deacon,  Samuel  Brown,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
our  Grand  Avenue  church  started,  in  his  own  house,  Mil- 
waukee's first  Sunday-school.  In  that  same  summer  came 
the  settlement's  first  resident  minister,  a  Congregational- 
ist,  Rev.  Abel  Lester  Barber.  He  had  done  service  at 
Stockbridge, —  whither  Cutting  Marsh  and  his  people  had 
removed  in  1834, —  and  at  Fort  Winnebago.  He  was  a 
man  of  horribly  disagreeable  temper,  a  fact  which  may  be 
the  original  reason  why  Inimanuel  church  of  Milwaukee  is 
Presbyterian  although  the  man  who  laid  its  foundations 
in  spiritual  things  and,  as  a  carpenter,  built,  chiefly  at  his 
own  expense,  its  first  house  of  worship,  was  a  Congrega- 
tioualist.  Immanuel  church  continues  the  old  First,  which 
was  organized  as  an  independent  Presbyterian  church  in 

1837.  Xot  until  1851,  after  its  pastor  had  left  it  to  become 
the  first  President  of  Beloit  College,  did  it  join  a  presby- 
tery, the  tirst  of  the  New  School  organized  in  Wisconsin. 
The  First  Congregational  church  of  Beloit  had  a  pastor  as 
early  as  1837,  though  it  was  not  formally  organized  until 

1838.  June  25,  1838,  the  Kenosha  church  was  organized  ; 
August  16,  that  of  Rock  Prairie,  now  Milton. 

The  story  of  first  things  at  Green  Bay  can  not  be  told 
without  reference  to  the  mission  church  of  the  American 
Board  at  Mackinaw.  In  1802  David  Bacon,  a  Connecti- 
cut Congregationalist  began  missionary  work  on  that 
island.  Later  he  founded  Talmadge,  Ohio,  a  place  known 
to  us  in  one  of  its  sons,  our  honored  Secretary  Carter. 
In  1822  the  church  of  Mackinaw  was  organized.  In  1823, 
in  a  time  of  revival,  the  post  surgeon  and  his  wife  joined 
it.    Dr.  Satterlee  was  transferred  to  Fort  Howard  in  1832. 
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While  his  wife  was  in  Chicago  she  became  acquainted 
with  Jei'emiah  Porter  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Green 
Bay.  In  the  sammer  of  1884  he  came,  and  while  there 
held  public  services  and  baptized  several  children.  One 
of  these  became  the  wife  of  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

It  is  expedient  to  form  a  Presbyterian  church  at  this 
place,"  was  part  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held 
1835,  September  21st.  "  Said  'church  shall  be  conducted 
upon  the  total  abstinence  principle,"  was  a  resolution 
*  passed  on  December  30th,  and  the  church  was  organized 
January  9th,  1836.  It  is  now  the  Union  Congregational 
church  of  Green  Bay.  In  1838  the  Congregational  church 
of  Prairieville,  now  Waukesha,  was  organized.  There  was 
need  that  these  churches  get  together.  Let  a  transcript 
of  the  record  tell  the  story. 


THL  PRLSBYTLRY 

"  Milwaukee,  January  17,  1889. 

A  convention  of  the  ministers  and  delegates  from 
the  churches  was  held  at  this  place,  agreeably  to  previous 
notice,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  ecclesias- 
ical  organization  for  the  Territory. 

Present : 

"  Ministers  : 
"  Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford  of  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  Moses  Ordway  of  Prairie  Village  [Waukesha]. 
"Rev.  Lemuel  Hall  of  [Lake]  Geneva. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols  of  Racine. 

"  Delegates  : 

''Eld.  Samuel  Brown  from  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Milwaukee.  Dea.  Asa  Clarke  from  the  Congregational 
church.  Prairie  Ville. 

"  Rev.  Moses  Ordway  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Rev. 
G.  Crawford  was  appointed  clerk. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer. 
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"  After  much  discussion  and  deliberation,  relative  to 
the  mode  of  organizing  and  certain  regulations  to  be 
adopted,  it  was 

HesoJved :  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  at  this  time. 

"  Adjourned  till  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Friday  Morning,  Jany.  18. 

The  convention  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and 
was  opened  with  prayer. 

Eld.  Saml.  Hinman  w^as  present  from  the  church  in 
Milwaukee  as  alternate  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  Dea.  Clarke 
was  absent  from  the  meeting. 

"  After  further  deliberation  the  convention 

"  Resolved,  To  organize  a  Presbytery,  to  be  known  by 
the  title  of  The  Presbytery  of  Wisconsin. 

"  Besolved,  2,  To  adopt  the  constitution,  confession  of 
Faith  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States. 

"  The  ministers  present  having  presented  testimonials 
of  their  good  and  regular  standing  from  the  Presbyteries 
to  which  they  belonged,  a  Presbytery  under  the  above 
title  was  constituted  by  prayer,  and  the  convention  was 
dissolved. 

"  Rev.  Moses  Ordway  was  then  chosen  moderator  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Cyrus  Nichols  appointed  tempo- 
rary clerk  for  one  year.  Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford  was 
elected  stated  clerk." 

The  first  action  taken  by  this  newiy  formed  and  inde- 
pendent Presbytery  was  to  invite  Congregational  churches 
to  join  it.  They  were  respectfully  requested  "  to  take 
*'into  early  and  serious  consideration  our  plan  of  pa- 
cification and  harmony."  Whether  or  not  this  plan  pro- 
posed the  continued  independence  of  the  Presbytery  is 
not  stated.  There  was  offered  to  Congregationalists  the 
right  that,  in  cases  of  discipline,  the  decision  of  the 
church  should  be  final.    "  But  if  the  alleged  offence  be 
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heresy,  then  either  of  the  parties  may  bring  the  case 
before  the  Presbytery." 

Why  were  these  ministers  so  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  heresy?  Because  they  had  been  accused  of  it  them- 
selves. That  is  to  say  they  were  members  of  synods  or  of 
presbyteries  that,  only  eighteen  months  before,  had  been 
turned,  neck  and  crop,  out  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  charge  was  that  of  errors  in  doctrine  and  in  method. 
These  "new  school  "  men,  as  somewhat  to  their  dislike 
they  were  popularly  called,  did  not  believe  that  their  duty 
was  merely  to  gather  the  elect  out  of  the  world  ;  they 
believed  in  revivals.  They  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
unlimited  atonement.  In  their  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  they  were  in  accord  with  layman  Beecher. 
Enmity  to  the  liquor  traffic  was  in  their  politics  and  in 
their  sermons.  They  believed  in  social  service  ;  they  had 
come  to  Wisconsin  to  help  make  a  new  state.  They  were 
among  the  men  who  made  western  New  York,  northern 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  our  own  state  intensely  anti-slavery. 
Naturally  an  independent  presbytery "  of  such  men 
must  assure  the  world  of  its  orthodoxy.  It  was  the  first 
ecclesiastical  body  in  the  Territory.  This  Presbytery  be- 
came, in  October,  1840,  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional Convention  of  Wisconsin." 

It  will  be  noted  that  here  is  indeed  a  movement  that 
challenges  our  thoughtful  consideration. 


LARGL5T  WISCONSIN 

When  in  April,  1836,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Presbyte- 
rian son  of  an  Irishman  from  Carrickfergus,  near  Belfast, 
signed,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  commission 
that  made  Henry  Dodge  governor  of  newly  named  Wis- 
consin, there  was  no  other  organized  Territory, —  and,  of 
course,  no  State, —  that  contained  so  large  a  domain.  The 
sites  of  nine  temporary  or  permanent  capitals, —  Belmont, 
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Burlington,  Madison,  Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  St.  Paul, 
Yankton,  Bismarck  and  Pierre, —  most  of  them  at  that 
time  unmarked, —  lay  within  her  limits.  A  magnificent 
area  ;  :37^,''^:V)  square  miles.  In  other  words,  the  Wiscon- 
sin of  1836  included  the  present  state  of  that  name,  with 
all  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  those  parts  of  the  Dakotas 
that  lie  east  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Milk  rivers.  The 
Wisconsin  that  preceded  the  organization  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Iowa  was  larger  than  the  Texas  of  to-day. 


MLN  AT  THL  HEART  OF  THL  MOVLMLNT 


Rev.  Henry  Austin  Miner 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  region 
that  is  now  Wisconsin  was  occupied  by  the  aborigines. 
In  1836  the  territory  lying  east  and  south  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  was  olfered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Then  began  a  marvelous  incoming  of  population, 
largely  from  New^  England  and  New  York.  A  report  of 
the  great  beauty  of  scenery,  fertilit}  of  soil,  salubrity  of 
climate,  and  ease  of  opening  up  farms,  made  by  the  Kev. 
Stephen  Peet  in  the  "  Home  Missionary,"  set  moving 
westward,  bound  for  the  promised  land,"  a  multitude  of 
covered  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture,  farming 
utensils,  and  whatever  was  needed  to  start  a  new  home. 
It  is  stated  that  some  weeks  four  thousand  immigrants  a 
week  entered  the  Territory.  Young,  vigorous,  enterpris- 
ing, intelligent,  in  sympathy  with  schools  and  churches, 
they  were  said  to  be.  What  shall  be  the  character  of  the 
institutions  to  be  established  ?  was  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance at  that  time. 
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Organization  of  Presbytery  and  Doings  at  First  Meeting 

On  the  17tb  of  January,  the  one  hundred  thirty-third 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  four  min- 
isters, namely.  Rev.  Messrs.  Gilbert  Crawford,  Lemuel 
Hall,  Moses  Ordvvay  and  Cyrus  Nicbols,  with  two  dele- 
gates. Elder  Samuel  Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  churcb, 
Milwaukee  ;  and  Deacon  Asa  Clarke  of  the  Prairieville 
[Waukesha]  Congregational  church,  responded  to  a  call 
to  consider  the  question  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization for  the  Territory. 

What  shall  it  be  ?  The  ministers  were  all  connected 
with  presbyteries  in  their  former  homes  ;  of  the  delegates, 
one,  Mr.  Brown,  a  Congregationalist,  represented  a  Pres- 
byterian church  ;  the  other,  a  Congregational.  That  the 
organization  would  be  a  presbytery  w^as  to  be  expected. 
But  it  came  to  those  brethren  that  in  some  w^ay  there 
should  be  room  in  the  presbytery  for  Congregational 
churches.  Moses  OrJway  had  been  pastor  several  years 
in  western  New  York,  having  been  ordained  by  a  presby- 
tery in  1821.  He  was  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
"Plan  ot*  Union,"  as  practiced  in  central  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  a  quiet  absorption  of  the  Congregational 
churches  that  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  presbyte- 
ries, thus  gradually  changing  their  polity  to  Presbyterian, 
the  better  to  be  in  harmony  with  district  and  state  Pres- 
byterian bodies.  4  similar  plan  of  union,  no  doubt,  w^as 
in  his  mind  when,  at  this  hrst  meeting,  it  was  resolved 
that  "in  the  case  of  any  church  member,  under  care  of 
presbytery,  discipline  of  any  one  conscientiously  attached 
to  Congregational  usages,  except  for  heresy,  may  be  by  the 
whole  church,  and  the  decision  of  the  church  shall  be 
final  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  to 
Congregational  churches  within  our  bounds  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  carefully  considered  ;  and  that  after  one 
year,  if  it  l)e  not  adopted,  said  church  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  being  connected  with  us." 
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It  should  be  said  that  Elder  Samuel  Hinman,  after- 
ward and  for  many  years  deacon  in  the  Beloit  First  Con- 
gregational church,  appeared  on  the  second  day  of  this 
first  meeting  as  alternate  for  Mr.  Brown.  Accordingly  all 
the  laymen  of  this  convention-presbytery  meeting  were 
Congregationalists.  The  leaders  in  founding  Plymouth 
church  of  Milwaukee  were  then  in  the  First  Presbyterian. 


Second  Meeting  of  Presbytery  ;  Name  Changed 

When  the  brethren  adjourned  to  meet  at  Kacine  on 
the  hrst  Thursday  of  July  they  probably  had  not  looked 
carefully  at  their  almanacs.  For  said  date  came  on  the 
Fourth,  and  no  quorum  was  present.  So  the  few  who  did 
come  adjourned  "to  meet  in  the  Presbyterian  house  of 
worship,  Milwaukee."  Of  Mr.  Brown's  part  in  building 
this  edifice  something  has  been  said.  He  lived  on  what  we 
now  call  the  West  Side.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  church  w^as  built  on  Wells  street  (block  fifty-six,  lot 
thirteen  —  near  Second  street).  This  first  church  in  Mil- 
waukee was  also  the  first  in  Wisconsin, —  save  those  at  In- 
dian mission  stations, —  erected  by  Protestants.  It  was 
the  second  framed  church  in  the  Territory  and  the  first 
to  be  painted.  Color,  white;  cost,  $619.91  ;  seating  capac- 
ity, one  hundred  fifty.  This  Congregational- built  house 
was  the  birth-place  of  our  presbytery-conventioii-associa- 
tion -conference. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  July  oth. 
1839,  there  came  into  its  membership  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Peet,  a  Vermont  man,  who  in  1826,  in  the  Congregational 
way,  i-eceived  approbation  to  preach.  In  October,  1837,  he 
began  work  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Green  Bay,  found 
there  a  colored  girl  who  was  held  as  a  slave,  and  told  her 
that  she  was  free.  The  offended  ow^ners  "  left  Mr.  Peet's 
church  and  went  to  the  Episcopal.    Mr.  Peet's  pastorate 
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Cutting  Marsh 

Born  in  the  town  of  Danville.  Vermont,  Jaly  20th,  1800.  Was  oraduated 
at  Dartmouth  college,  1826;  Andover,  1829.  Ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Newburyport,  in  Park-street  church,  Boston,  on  September  24th,  1829. 
Pastor  of  the  Stockbridge  Indian  church,  1830-1848.  Died  at  Waupaca, 
Wisconsin,  1873,  July  4th. 


at  Green  Bay  began  just  one  year  after  Mr.  Orel  way  had 
begun  at  South  Prairie ville. 

In  June,  1839,  Mr.  Peet  made  a  tour,  as  he  says, 
"through  the  Territory  to  ascertain  the  religious  state 
and  wants  of  the  country."  His  journey  was  on  horseback 
from  Green  Bay  up  the  Fox  river  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago  where  he  found  a  church  of  seventy 
members,  a  good  meeting-house, —  the  first  Protestant 
framed  house  of  Avorship  erected  on  Wisconsin  soil, —  and 
two  schools,  Avith  the  Kev.  Cutting  Marsh  as  missionary, 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Board.  From  Stockbridge 
he  went  to  Fond  du  Lac  where  he  found  one  house.  "  The 
next  on  his  route  Avas  a  solitary  log  house,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  Avhere  is  noAv  the  village  of  Waupun."  Of  his 
stop  at  Fox  Lake  he  says,  "The  first  sermon  preached  in 
Dodge  county,  was  delivered  in  this  place  by  the  Avriter, 
June  12,  1839,  in  a  log  house.  The  entire  population  of 
the  county  were  present,  and  a  fcAv  individuals  besides, 
making  a  congregation  of  between  thirty  and  forty." 

From  Fox  Lake  he  Avent  to  Fort  Winnebago  [Portage] 
and  thence  south  to  Madison  ;  thence  east  to  Watertown  ; 
south  to  Fort  Atkinson,  WhitcAvater,  Prairie  du  Lac  [Mil- 
ton], Janesville  and  Beloit.  Then,  turning  eastAvard,  he 
passed  through  Walworth  county  on  his  Avay  to  Racine 
where  he  celebrated  the  Fourth  by  meeting  as  many  of 
the  brethren  as  Avere  gathered  together.  At  the  next 
day's  meeting  in  Mihvaukee  he  was  present,  having  trav- 
eled nearly  six  hundred  miles,  visiting  thirty-one  different 
places  and  sixty-four  families  ;  and  preaching  fourteen 
sermons. 

It  Avas  in  connection  Avith  this  missionary  trip  that  he 
united  Avith  this  Presbytery  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo.  At  this  same  meeting  tAvo  churches  were  re- 
ceived, Geneva  and  East  Troy.  Both  Avere  then  nominally 
Presbyterian ;  are  noAV  Congregational.  Mr.  Peet  was 
chosen  stated  clerk  in  place  of  Gilbert  CraAvford,  to  Avhom 
Avas  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  to  the  presbytery  of 
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Niagara.  Moreover,  the  name  "Presbytery  of  Milwau- 
kee "  was  adopted  in  place  of  "  Presbytery  of  Wisconsin." 
Samuel  Brown  was  again  delegate  from  the  Milwaukee 
church,  and  J.  W.  Vail,  prominent  in  our  early  history  as 
agent  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, —  an  institu- 
tion of  much  greater  relative  importance  then  than  it  is 
now, —  represented  that  of  East  Troy. 

At  this  meeting,  as  the  record  shows,  Mr.  Peet,  having 
had  his  vision  greatly  enlarged  by  what  he  had  seen,  and 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  immediate  necessity  for 
combining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  religious  forces  of  the 
Territory,  proposed  inviting  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  Territory  to  send  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  to  confer  and  agree  upon  a  plan  of  union  and 
co-operation  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregation al- 
ists  in  the  Territory  ;  "  and  also  "  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  prepare  articles  of  practice  and  rules  for 
regulating  Presbytery,  based  on  principles  embraced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  '  Plan  of 
Union,'  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  churches 
in  this  Territory."  Mr.  Peet,  with  two  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, Hall  and  Nichols,  and  two  Congregational  laymen, 
''  Mr.  Hollis  Whitney  of  South  port  [Kenosha],  and  Ansel 
Dickinson  of  Rock  county  were  appointed  said  committee." 
The  record  does  not  show  that  Mr.  Dickinson  was  in  at- 
tendance. He  probably  had  entertained  Mr.  Peet  as  guest 
but  a  few  days  before. 

''The  Presbyterian  church  of  Green  Bay  sent  up  a  re- 
quest through  their  pastor,  Mr.  Peet,  to  be  received  into 
connexion  with  the  Presbytery.  Their  Confession  of 
Faith  being  satisfactory,  the  request  was  granted."  Like 
,  satisfaction  was  felt  with  the  Confession  of  the  [Lake] 
Geneva  church.  It,  too,  Avas  received,  and  Elder  John 
Chapin  took  his  seat  as  its  delegate. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  American  —  now  the  Congregational— Home  Mission- 
ary society  "to  appoint  an  agent  or  general  missionary  for 
the  Territory." 
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The  Third  Meeting  of  Presbytery,  which  was  the  Second 

Annual  Meeting 


It  was  held  at'^  Praiiie  Village,  Feb.  11,  lcS40,"  and 
"ill  the  south  school  House."  (The  meeting  at  Racine 
was  held  in  "the  house  of  Mr.  Timotliy  Wells.")  The 
stated  clerk,  Mr.  Peet,  was  chosen  moderator  ;  Cyrus 
Nichols,  was  re-elected  as  temporary  clerk  ;  "the  Presby- 
terial  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  L.  Hall,  the  last  Mod- 
erator." A  side-light  upon  these  brethren  is  thrown  by 
the  record  that  "  The  following  were  ap|)ointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  candidates  for  licensure  or  ordination, 
viz.  :  Mr.  Nichols  to  examine  in  the  Languages  ;  Mr.  Ord- 
way  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  ;  Mr.  Hall  in  Theolo- 
gy and  Experimental  Religion  ;  Mr.  Peet  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Church  Government." 

Mr.  Nichols  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  ;  Mr. 
Peet  was  educated  at  New  Haven. 

"Mr.  Ordway  reported  the  organization  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Prairie  Ville  (S.  W.  part  of  the  town) 
and  presente^l  their  request  to  be  received  into  connexion 
with  this  body.  Presbytery  having-satisHed  themselves  in 
I'egard  to  their  Confession  of  Faith,  their  request  was 
granted  and  Elder  Samuel  Hinman  appeared  as  delegate." 
Also  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Pike  Grove  and  Racine 
were  received.  Deacon  Oliver  Lynch  and  Elder  Alfred 
Cary,  representing  respectively  these  churches  "appeared" 
and  took  their  seats  as  delegates. 

Rev.  Otis  F.  Curtis  was  received  into  the  membership 
of  the  Presbytery  ;  "  Rev.  Silas  Hubbard  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Angelica,  New  York,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  from 
the  Hampshire  Association  (Mass.),  being  present,  were 
invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members."  Mr.  Curtis  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orleans  Association,  Vermont,  had 
joined  the  Rock  Liiver  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  and  returned  to  Congregational  fellowship 
for  the  sake  of  greater  freedom  in  revival  work.    At  this 
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time  he  was  preciching  at  Pike  (I rove  ;  he  became  pastor 
at  Waukesha  in  May,  1840,  and  organized  the  Free  Con- 
gregational,—  now  (Irand  Avenue, —  church  of  Milwaukee 
in  1847.  He  was  an  intense  hater  of  slavery  :  hence, 
probably,  the  name  "  Free/' 

The  presbytery  voted  to  go  into  convention  with  del- 
egates of  Congregational  churches  present,  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  "Articles  of  Practice  and 
Rules  for  llegulating  Presbytery."  The  committee  re- 
ported a  ''Constitution  and  Kules  of  Business."  "The 
report  of  the  committee  was  read,  discussed,  amended  ; 
and  recommended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  and  all 
the  churches. 

"  The  Convention  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Presby- 
tery proceeded  in  their  business."  The  constitution  and 
rules  were  adoi)ted  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Convention. 

Thus  anothei-  step  was  taken  toward  bringing  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  of  the  Territo- 
ry into  one  ecclesiastical  body. 

In  the  i-ecord  of  this  meeting  the  name  "A.  Finch, 
jr."  appears  as  one  of  ;i  committee  "to  select  and  recom- 
mend a  suitable  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  to  be 
used  by  the  cluirches.  The  selection  to  be  made  from  the 
three  following  collections,  viz.  ;  Church  Psalmody,  Watts 
&  Select,  and  the  Christian  Psalmist."  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Finch  was  present.  The  junior  compiler  of  this 
narrative  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  lives, —  one 
happily  not  yet  ended, —  form  an  unbroken  line  of  service 
to  our  churches  and  their  Convention  from  tliat  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  1840  to  these  October  and  Novemljer  days  of 
1917.  Mr.  Finch  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Miner  were  among  the 
representatives  of  Wisconsin  in  the  National  Congrega- 
tional Council  of  1865, —  the  one  that  convened  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting-House  whence,  in  colonial  days,  the  men 
went  forth  who  formed  the  historic  Boston  tea-party. 
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Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery 


Adjourn ment  had  been  made  "  to  meet  at  the  school 
house  in  (Geneva  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  next  at  2 
o'clock,  p.  M."  The  date  was  the  16th.  There  were  pres- 
ent four  ministers, —  Ordwa.y,  who  was  chosen  moderator  ; 
Curtis,  temporary  clei'k  ;  also  Stephen  Feet  and  Lemuel 
Hall.  Of  the  ten  delegates  one,  Martin  P.  Kinney,  pre- 
sented the  request  of  the  Congregational  church  of  South- 
port  to  be  received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  ;  also  his 
own  for  license  to  preach  the  gospel."  The  church  was 
received,  and  to  Mr.  Kinney, —  years  later  the  honored 
pastor  of  our  Janesville  church, —  there  was  given  "  ap- 
probation to  hold  meetings,  address  the  people  and  per- 
form other  lal)ors  calculated  to  instruct  and  save  souls, 
where  churches  or  the  scattered  people  of  God  may  wish 
his  labors.  But  that  this  approbation  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  committing  Presbytery  to  give  him  a  license  to 
preach,  excei)t  on  the  ground  of  a  future  and  satisfactory 
examination." 

p]dmund  Clinton  appears  as  delegate  from  the  church 
"in  North  Prairieville  ;  Jedediah  Rice  from  the  church  in 
South  Prairieville  ;  Nathan  C.  Stoi'rs  from  the  church  in 
Kock  Co."  [Milton]. 

After  "  having  answered  the  questions  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  so  far  as  relates  to  doctrines.  Rev.  David  A. 
Sheruian  was  received  as  a  member  of  Presbytery  from 
the  Association  of  New  Haven,  West."  Rev.  Silas  Hub- 
bard, from  the  Presbytery  of  Angelica  :  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Gray,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Cad  well, 
from  the  Central  Evan.  Association,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  \Vm. 
Arms,  from  the  Chester  Association,  Vt.,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members." 

Evangelical,"  as  used  above,  is  to  be  understood  as 
part  of  the  protest  of  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
York  against  the  calumny,  as  they  regarded  it.  that  they 
were  Unitarians  in  disguise.    The  "  Associations  "  w^ere 
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ministerial  Ijodie.s.  Mr.  Cad  well  was  one  of  that  group  of 
students  who  withdrew  fi'om  Lane  seminary  when  its 
trustees  forbade  discussion  of  the  slavery  question.  The 
affiliation  of  these  young  men  with  the  newly  fledged 
"  Oberlin  Institute  "  made  necessary  the  founding  therein 
of  its  school  of  theology. 

In  the  service  of  the  American  Board  Dr.  Arms  had 
been  associated  in  1888  with  the  famous  missionary  Titus 
Coan  in  exploration  in  Patagonia.  Then  he  was  sent  as 
missionary  physician  to  the  East  Indies.  The  death  of 
his  wife  and  the  failure  of  his  own  health  compelled  his 
return  to  America. 

After  an  examination  "especially  as  to  his  change  of 
sentiments,  and  his  piesent  doctrinal  views,"  Rev.  lliram 
(t.  Warner  was  received  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  as  a  member  of  Presbytery. 

"  The  stated  clerk  presented  the  printed  forms  for 
Statistical  Reports,  and  Five  Copies  were  directed  to  be 
furnished  to  each  church. 

Ill  accord  with  the  re[)()rt  of  committee  the  "  Cln-isl'mn 
Psfflii/ist''  "  was  recommended  to  be  used  by  the 

churches  —  and  Messrs.  Ordway,  Peet  and  Phel[)swere  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  procure  200  copies." 

At  this  semi-aniinal  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  it  was 
arranged  to  hold  a  s[)ecial  uiceting  at  the  i)lace  and  time 
of  the  meeting  of  a  Convention  of  the  Congregational 
churches  ;  both  ujeetings  to  be  held  for  the  pui-pose  of 
consummating  the  union  contemplated  by  the  action  of 
Presbytery  and  Convention  at  their  joint  meeting  "  in  the 
south  school-house  in  Prairie  Village."  Troy  was  the 
place  agreed  upon.t  Time  :  two  p.  m.  on  "  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October." 

t  Troy  was  then  one  of  the  central  points  of  the  settled  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  was  one  of  the 'stopping-places  on  the  mail-route  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Janesville.  That  meant  much  in  those  days  when  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  United  States  had  never  seen  a  railway.  Now  the 
little  village  gets  its  mail  by  rural  delivery  from  Troy  Center,  and  the  church 
that  entertained  this  joint  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Congregational 
Convention  has  bt-en  supplanted  by  its  neighbors  of  the  village  of  East  Troy 
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A  Convention  of  Congregational  Churches  Called 


The  Kev.  Otis  F.  Curtis  now  appears  as  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  movement.  It  will  be  recalled  tliat  he  had 
recently  joined  the  Presb3^tery  and  was  now  pastor  of  the 
Prairieville  Congregational  church.  His  early  Congrega- 
tional training  and  subsequent  experiences  had  evidently 
brought  him  into  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  secure  un- 
ion, fie  draws  up  and  circulates  a  call  for  a  convention  of 
Congregational  ministers  and  churches  to  be  held  at  Troy, 
Walworth  county,  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
at  two  p.  M.,  "  to  consider  the  plan  of  union  proposed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee,  or  adopt  such  other  form  of 
organization  as  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  religion 
in  the  Territory  ;  and  also  to  deliberate  on  whatever  ques- 
tions may  incidentally  arise  affecting  the  cause  of  Christ." 

It  is  to  be  a  mass  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
Congregational  churches.  It  is  affirmed  that  "  Extensive 
consultation  has  been  had  with  the  churches  and  ministers 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  arrangement 
will  meet  the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  and  best  subserve 
the  objects  contemplated."  The  call  bears  the  signature 
of  Otis  F.  Curtis,  and  is  followed  on  the  same  sheet  by 

and  the  town  of  La  Fayette.  Indeed  all  the  "chartei-"'  members  of  the  La 
Fayette  church,  organized  in  1855,  brought  letters  from  that  of  Troy. 

In  January,  1840,  Wisconsin's  first  temperance  convention  was  held  at 
Troy.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  there  were  from  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and 
to  their  new  home  was  sometimes  given  the  name  of  the  old.  Indeed  -  Had- 
ley hill"  is  still  in  local  use  for  part  of  the  village.  But  settled  thereabout 
in  perhaps  larger  number  were  sons  of  New  York.  These  in  naming  their 
county  remembered  the  service  done  the  cause  of  temperance  by  the  distin- 
guished jurist  Chancellor  Reuben  Hyde  Walworth.  "In  our  local  names," 
wrote  Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford,  "  we  are  not  ashamed  to  commemorate  men 
justly  renowned  in  the  annals  of  humanity."  Naturally  such  a  place  would 
welcome  a  Territorial  temperance  convention.  Among  those  present  was  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Peet,  who  brought  to  Milwaukee  its  Hrst  cultivated  rose, 
and  was,  at  this  time,  Deacon  Brown's  pastor  in  the  First  Presbyterian  (and 
Congregational)  church  of  that  future  ciiy. 

In  accord  with  Yankee  habits,  and  in  the  small  way  of  that  time,  Troy 
became  a  manufacturing  place  ;  brooms  were  produced  there. 

The  log  school-house  wherein  were  held  these  Territorial  gatherings  of 
1840  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1864.  No  trace  of  it  is  left  so  far  as  the  writer 
of  this  note  could,  on  repeated  visits,  discover.  The  westward  view,  witli 
Hadley  hill  on  the  left,  is  far-extended  and  beautiful. 
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"the  only  articles,  in  the  plan  of  union  proposed,  whicli 
are  of  particular  interest  to  Congregationalists."  The 
proposed  "  plan  of  union  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Presb3'tery  seem  to  be  identical.  Article  13  was  printed 
in  italics  : 

"  I ndi rid iKi I  III iHisfcrs  or  cli ii rchrsJx'loiHji ihj  fo  fl/is  Prrs- 
hijferii ,  riKi If  cidoiif  ciflicr  the  Pn'slnifcrid n  or  Coiuf rcffof ioini I 
mode  of  clnii'rli  (forciiiiiu'iit,  (did  each  clmrcli  shall  he  rr/irc- 
sri/trd  (if  flir  iHcrtinffs  of  Preshi/frri/  hij  one  drlcijofc.'' 

Article  22  is  printed  in  the  form  subjoined  : 
All  alterations  of  these  provisions  shall  be  proposed 
at  a  stated  meeting  previous  to  the  one  at  which  they  are 
adopted,  and  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  mem])ei's  present,  lint  flic  fliiiirculli  orf/clr  sJkiII 
never  he  (ijf'eefed  hij  on  if  olferof  loiix  irli  ieh  fliesc  rei/iilof  ions 
111(11/  reeeire.^' 

The  other  articles  published  in  this  circular  letter  are 
4,  10,  11,  12, 16.  17,  21.  Following  22,  as  given  above,  are 
these  paragraphs  : 

"  The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  articles  agreed  upon  in 
convention,  and  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee 
in  February  last,  as  a  part  of  the  (.'onstitution  of  that 
body.  These  articles,  as  is  believed,  embrace  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  of  union  which  in  any  way  aifect  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  ( Jongregationalists.  The  remaining 
articles  contain  provisions  relative  to  Presbyterian  church- 
es, and  principles  and  rules  of  business  common  to  all  ec- 
clesiastical bodies.  The  whole  [constitution]  will  be 
present  at  [brought  to  |  the  Convention. 

"  The  Presbytery  will,  of  course,  meet,  according  to 
'appointment,  on  tiie  6th  of  October,  but  will  doubtless 
immediately  adjourn  to  give  opportunity  for  the  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  and  transact  their  business.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Congregational  churches  will  send,  each,  one 
delegate  to  the  meeting  of  Presbytery.    Thus,  to  some  ex- 
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tent  at  least,  the  same  iiidividiials  will  l)e  members  of 
both  bodies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  important  subject  of 
our  ecclesiastical  organization  will  be  brought  to  a  final 
issue,  and  a  permanent  and  happy  union  be  consummated. 

'*  Stephen  Peet, 
Sfatrd  Clerh  <>/  rrrsh,jfn-i/. 
"  Milwaukee,  August  8;  1840." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Curtis  seem  to  ))e  the  most 
active  in  the  movement  for  bringing  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Congregationalists  into  co-operative  working  relations. 
Mr.  Peet,  by  a  three  years'  residence  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  Territory, 
tired  with  missionary  zeal  for  the  Kingdom  rather  than 
for  any  sect,  is  easily  the  leading  spirit.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
intent  on  enlisting  men  and  w^omen  into  Christian  service. 
Tt  was  from  this  standpoint,  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical, 
that  he  looked  at  the  question  and  believed  with  all  his 
heart  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  a  division  in  the 
ranks,  especially  in  view  of  conditions  then  existing,  and 
so  he  threw  himself,  with  great  zeal,  into  the  union  move- 
ment. Mr.  Ordway,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  a  Pres- 
byterian of  New  Hampshire  antecedents,  a  Calvinist  of 
extreme  type,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  step. 

In  June  of  this  year  another  earnest  advocate  of  uni- 
ty had  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jeremiah  Porter,  Mr. 
Peet's  successor  at  Green  Bay.  In  the  following  month 
came  llev.  Solomon  Chaffee,  of  Courtland  Presbytery^ 
New  York. 

(^oni ph'incufd I'll  at  tin's  point  to  Mi\  Minci'  S  papci'  svcnis 
to  he  our  /rrittrii  tnj  J.  X.  Da  rid  son  soon  dftei'  tlir  so-c((Jle(l 
Jubilee  of  our  ( 'o/wmtion  ix  11^90  (ind,  tJn'i'cforc,  irliilc  /)/'. 
Portry  was  still  a  lice. 
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THL  MEN  OF  THL  CONVLNTION 


It  was  a  no])le  band  that  met  at  Troy  in  Wahvorth 
comity,  on  the  ()th  of  October,  1840.  Only  one  survives, 
Jeremiah  Porter,  D.  D..  now  of  Beloit.  h.r  mio  discp  oiu- 
nes,  "  from  one  learn  all,"  says  the  J.atin  proverb.  This 
life  is  worthy  to  represent  the  men  who  had  so  large  a 
part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  commonwealth  and 
of  our  churches.  A  horseback  journey  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  had  brought  him  from  Green  Bay.  Com- 
paratively young  as  he  then  was,  this  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  PJd wards  had  brought  to  what  was  then  the  ex- 
treme West  the  training  given  by  Williams  college  and 
the  seminaries  of  Andover  and  Princeton,  had  practically 
done  the  duty  of  an  army  chaplain  though  not  then  in 
military  service,  had  organized  churches,  one  at  San  It 
Ste.  Marie  and  another  at  Chicago  where  he  was  the  Hrst 
first  resident  Protestant  pastor.  He  had  journeyed  on 
horseback  to  Upper  Alton  to  show  himself  the  friend  of 
Lovejoy  soon  to  be  martyred  for  freedom's  sake.  For 
eighteen  years  his  pastorate  at  Green  Bay  was  to  be 
continued.  One  his  notable  deeds  while  there  was  to 
help  to  Canada  and  freedom  a  family  of  Negro  fugitives. 
They  Avere  a  father  and  two  of  the  three  children  with 
whom  he  had  started  from  their  Missouri  home.  They 
came  to  ^Ir.  Porter  from  the  Puritan  settlement,  —  as  it 
was  then,— of  Stockbridge. 

From  Green  Bay  Mr.  Porter  went  again  to  Chicago 
though  not,  this  time,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  the  one  that  he  had  organized  so  many  years  be- 
fore. Thence,  after  a  shorter  term  of  pastoral  service,  he 
went  southward  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  "  big  busi- 
ness "  rebellion,*  serving  as  a  chaplain  of  volunteers.  With 

*  For  years  before  the  Secession  movement  the  "  big^rest  business''  in  our 
country  was  ihe  raising  of  cotton.  To  that  slavery  was  incidental.  Every- 
body will  recall  the  boast,  uttered  by  Hammond  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States  Senate  :  "  Cotton  is  king  I" ' 
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him  went  his  wife,  whom  he  met  as  missiomn-y  teacher  at 
Mackinaw.    More  than  a  sister  of  charity  she  was,  as 
many  a  sokiier  boy,  longing  for  a  mother's  love,  came  to 
know.    Both  husband  and  wife  became  companions  and 
helpers  of  brave  men  fighting  for  their  country's  life, — 
among  whom  was  one  of  their  own  sons.    Out  of  their 
own  experience  they  pointed  the  living  and  the  dying  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
After  the  hardships  of  the  war-time  were  over,  and  he  had 
been  mustered  out,  he  again  sought  army  service.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission, 
and  on  the  Texan  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande,  he  preached 
Christ  alike  to  civilian  and  to  soldier.    When,  with  the 
fall  of  Maximilian,  there  was  no  longer  need  that  the 
United  States  government  maintain  a  strong  force  on  the 
Mexican  border,  Mr.  Porter  found  again  home  and  duty  in 
Wisconsin.    From  that  home  went  a  son  and  a  daughter 
to  do  missionary  service  in  China.    Miss  Mary  Porter  was 
the  first  missionary  supported  by  the  Wisconsin  Branch 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior.  This 
ncAv  home  in  our  state  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  whence 
the  father  was  once  moi'e  called  to  his  Brownsville  held  in 
southern  Texas.    There,  on  petition  of  army  officers  and 
of  members  of  his  church,  he  was  made  chaplain  in  the 
regular  army.    True  to  the  Puritan  instinct  for  education, 
Mrs.  Porter  reopened  at  Brownsville  a  school  for  young 
women.    Mr.  Porter  became  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  first  Congregational  Association  in  Texas. 

Again  a  frontiersman  on  the  plains  of  the  newer 
West,  in  neglected  and  almost  unknown  posts, —  Fort 
Brown  in  Texas,  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory,  and  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell  in  Wyoming,— he  continued  his  ministry 
of  grace.  Still  later  he  became  a  shepherd  of  men  who 
dw^elt  almost  within  sound  of  the  waves  of  the  great 
Pacihc.  In  the  course  of  his  journeyings  and  ministry 
his  feet  pressed  the  soil  of  every  State  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept Florida.    From  the  Pacific  coast  he  returned  to  the 
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state  which  has  the  right  to  claim  him  as  her  most  rever- 
end father  in  God. 

Worthy  companions  were  the  men  whom  Mr.  Porter 
met  at  Troy  :  Curtis,  whose  heart  of  love  and  tongue  of 
fire  had  brought  to  Wisconsin  homes  and  villages  a  verit- 
able pentecost ;  who  trained  three  sons  for  missionary 
service  :  Nichols,  who  had  answered  so  soon  the  call  that 
brought  him  from  Missouri  to  Wisconsin  ;  who  organized 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Racine  and  was  the  first 
resident  minister  there  :  Hall,  whose  struggle  and  that  of 
his  people  against  intemperance  has  left  its  impress  until 
this  day  upon  the  community, —  [Lake]  Geneva,— which 
they  helped  to  found  :  Cliaffee,  then  pastor  of  the  Platte- 
ville  church  and  so  representing,  in  a  general  way,  our 
Home  Missionary  work  in  the  lead-region, —  a  work  begun 
as  early  as  1880:  and  Peet,  in  an  eminent  sense  one  of 
the  builders  of  our  State,  first  agent  here  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  one  of  the  founders  of  Beloit 
College  and  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He,  too, 
gave  to  the  ministry  a  son,  Stephen  Denison  Peet,  one  of 
America's  highest  authorities  on  Indian  antiquities. 

There  were  also  David  Austin  Sherman  and  John 
Usher  Parsons.  Of  Sherman,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  worthy  to  bring  to  this  new  common- 
wealth the  name  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  the  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Parsons  was  filled  with 
the  college  idea  and  the  evangelistic  spirit.  Among  his 
treasures  was  a  book  containing,  in  later  years,  the  names 
of  three  thousand  who  had  been  converted  under  his  min- 
istry. In  the  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery  he  had 
no  ignoble  part.  This  preacher  of  righteousness  in  New 
England,  the  West,  and  in  Georgia,  became  one  of  an 
armed  band  of  Free-Soilers  ;  one  of  those  who  wrested 
Kansas  from  the  grasp  of  Border-RuflHanism.  And  not 
least  among  the  figures  in  that  historic  group,  the  ungen- 
tle John  the  Baptist  of  our  Wisconsin  wilderness, —  but 
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alwa3^s  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  of  the  slave, —  was  the 
moderator,  Moses  Ordway.    These  were  the  ministers. 

Of  the  lay  delegates  Chauncy  Hall,  who  afterward 
became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  represented  (jreen  Bay. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  mission  among  the 
Muh-he-ka-ne-ok,  as  helper  to  Cutting  Marsh.  His  work 
at  Stockbridge  had  come  to  an  end  in  1838. 

Alvdn  McCord  Dixon  of  the  Platte ville  church  was 
the  first  teacher  in  the  academy  that  became  Wisconsin's 
first  state  normal  school,  He  entered  the  Congregational 
ministry  himself  and  gave  a  son  to  it  ;  helped  to  form 
several  churches,  and  rendered  many  years  of  faithful 
service  as  a  pastor.  His  grandson,  Rev.  W.  R.  Dixon,  is 
now,  at  the  time  of  adding  this  line  (October,  1917),  our 
minister  at  Antigo. 

Edmund  D.  Clinton,  who  represented  Prairieville,— 
soon  to  be  renamed  Waukesha,— aided  in  beginning  the 
great  railway  system  now  called  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul.  Through  all  his  work  he  bore  unstained 
honor.  He  lived  to  see  a  full  answer  to  his  daily  prayer 
at  family  worship  for  more  than  thirty  years, —  a  prayer 
that  the  slaves  in  the  South  might  be  set  free. 

William  Bullen,  of  Southport,  now  Kenosha,  and  its 
Congregational  church,  was  president  of  the  council  of 
the  second  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin,—  which  was  the  first  to  hold  its  sessions  at  Madi- 
son.   That  w^as  in  November  and  December  of  1838. 

Ansel  Dickinson,  in  character  and  ability  no  ordinary 
man,  was  a  type  of  that  class  of  our  farmers  who  may 
rightly  be  called  American  country  gentlemen ;  men 
whose  hands  are  brown  with  honest,  food-producing  work. 
He  gave  to  distinctively  religious  work  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, the  one  early  translated  after  a  life  of  unusual  conse- 
cration and  power  ;  the  other  still  telling  to  her  sisters  in 
China  the  story  of  Him  who  never  reproached  a  woman. 

A  man  whose  principles  are  known  by  the  fact  that 
when  occasion  came  he  gave  shelter  to  a  hunted  fugitive 
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slave  was  the  representative  of  Troy  :  Truman  Hibbard. 
He  had  migrated  thither  from  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  re- 
moved later  to  Milwaukee  where  he  became  one  of  the 
up-builders  of  Plymouth  church/'' 

Justus  Carpenter,  "  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  character  and  greatly  respected  in  the  com- 
munity,"— ^  I  quote  the  words  from  President  Salisbury, — 
—  was  delegate  from  the  Whitewater  church.  Mr.  Car- 
penter became  1847,  December  4th,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  church  of  Palmyra. 

"Firm  in  his  temperance  principles,  ever  ready  to 
work  for  the  cause,  and  a  very  zealous  member  of  the 
anti-slavery  party."    To  be  a  man  of  that  sort  in  the 
hard-cider "  political  canvass  of  1840  and  that  time  of 
degeneracy  on  the  slavery  issue  shows  tViat  Deacon  Sher- 
man Bottsford,  of  whom  these  things  were  said,  was  a 
moral  hero.    He  represe.nted  what  was  then  the  church  of 
Pewaukee  and  Lisbon.    Of  like  convictions  and  character, 
were,  according  to  contemporary  recollection,  the  less 
known  members  of  the   Convention  :   Deacon  Harvey 
Butrick  of  the  church  then  called  Salem,  later  Liberty, 
and  now  Trevor  ;  Elder  Herman  Rice  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  ilacine  ;  Mr.  Edward  Elagg  of  Caldwell's  Prairie, 
later  called  North  Rochester  ;  and  p]lder  Jedediah  Rice  of 
the  South  Prairieville  church.    Another  of  like  mind  and 
heart  was  William  Weed,  an  "Eastern  merchant,  ruined 
in  fortune  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  time.    He  came 
from  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  East  Troy  and  remained  a 
few  years.    He  was  a  most  worthy  and  exemplary  man, 
and  a  leader  in  all  the  reforms  of  his  time."   In  his  house 
the  church  of  East  Troy  was  organized  and  for  a  time 
held  its  meetings. 

The  [Lake]  Geneva  church  was  represented  by  John 
Chapin,  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  late  President  Chapin  ; 

*  His  Troy-born  son,  Elisha  Clark  Hibbard,  was  captain  of  the  Zouaves 
who  1861,  June  25th.  ciuelled  the  "  bank  riot"  in  .Milwaukee.  The  company 
became  part  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  volunteers.  Captain  Hibbard 
rose  to  ttie  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin. 
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both  being  descendants,  it  is  believed,  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin,  whose  ideal  form,  as  that  of  the  principal  man 
among  her  first  settlers,  the  Massachusetts  city  of  Spring- 
field has  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  in  her  finest  park. 

John  Hopkins,  son  of  a  soldier  who  served  in  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution,  himself  one  the  civil  engi- 
neers emplo3^ed  in  constructing,  and  later  in  extending, 
the  Erie  canal,  the  man  who  platted  the  city  of  J3eloit, 
was  the  delegate  of  the  church  of  that  future  college  city. 
He  w^as  perhaps  "the  most  scholarly  "  of  all  who  w^ere 
then  its  citizens,  was  deacon  of  the  church  and  the  first 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  It  w^as  said  of  him, 
"  He  prayed  as  if  he  had  seen  the  great  God." 

One  other  of  the  lay  members  of  that  presbytery- 
convention  remains  to  be  named  :  John  Ogden  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Milwaukee.  Honol'able  and 
prosperous  in  business  and  honored  in  life,  he  was  among 
the  living  when  our  Convention  celebrated  the  "Jubilee" 
of  this  occasion.  He  was  not  present,  for  the  weight  of 
more  than  ninety  years  w  as  then  upon  him.  To  him,  dy- 
ing on  the  23rd  of  January,  1891,  the  promise  of  long  life 
to  the  righteous  was  literally  fulfilled,  as  it  w^as  to  so 
many  of  the  men  w  hom  he  met  on  those  October  days 
more  than  half  a  century  before. 

Did  ever  a  group  of  greater  men  meet  in  Wisconsin? 


Acjaln  we  folio u:  Mr.  Miner's  iiarrative  eiilarfjed,  as  icas 
the  preceding  part,  especiall//  fivm  the  oriyinal  record. 

THE  MEN  AT  THL  HEART  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

And  now  the  crisis  hour  has  come.  On  the  sixth  of 
Octobei-,  1840,  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches 
by  their  delegates  are  assembled  at  Troy,  in  obedience  to 
the  call,  to  consider  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Milwaukee.  Of  the  number  composing  the  Convention, 
or  who  the  officers  were,  we  are  not  informed.    We  learn 
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that  the  Presbytery  is  called  to  order,  and  then  takes  a  re- 
cess in  waiting  the  action  of  the  Convention.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbytery  are  invited  by  the  Convention  to 
participate  in  its  discussions.  The  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
is  given  mainly  to  public  worship  in  which  the  members 
of  both  bodies  unite.  A  sermon  is  preached,  but  the  name 
of  the  preacher  is  not  recorded. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  Presbytery  met  at  the 
call  of  the  moderator,  Moses  Ordway,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness, receiving  from  other  presbyteries  to  membership  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Porter  and  Chaffee  ;  also  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Mineral  Point  and  Platteville.  Also,  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  the  Green  Bay  Presbyterian  church 
to  install  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  as  its  pastor,  the  Pres- 
bytery named  "January  2nd  next"  as  the  date  of  a  special 
meeting  for  this  purpose.  The  Presbytery  then  "had  a 
recess  till  the  call  of  the  moderator." 

Through  Wednesday,  which  w^as  evidently  a  day  of 
intense  interest,  the  Convention  continued.  Of  its  doings 
we  learn  something  from  reports  published  in  the  Home 
Missionary  "  (January  and  February,  1841).  We  have  a 
statement  of  the  basis  for  union  submitted  by  the  Presby- 
tery. Of  the  twenty-two  articles,  the  fourth, —  providing 
that  "  The  licensing  of  candidates,  the  ordination  of  min- 
isters, and  their  installation  over  churches  and  dismission 
from  churches  belonging  to  this  body,  shall  be  by  the 
Presbytery;" — and  the  seventeenth,  that  "The  Presby- 
tery shall  be  the  standing  council  of  the  churches  under 
their  care,  to  whom  it  is  expected  all  cases  of  difficulty  in 
which  council  [counsel]  or  advice  is  desired,  will  be  re- 
ferred ; —  seem  to  have  been  Avarmly  contested.  One 
writer,  perhaps  D.  A.  Sherman,  says  :  "As  the  discussion 
advanced,  the  prospect  of  a  union  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions seemed  very  unpromising,  the  committee  appointed 
to  report  having  brought  in  resolutions  entirely  adverse 
to  the  plan  proposed,  and  the  debate  ensuing  having  ex- 
cited intense  interest.    At  this  crisis  a  brother  suggested 
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that  the  debate  be  suspended  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
season  of  prayer.    It  was  a  melting  time." 

Iron  can  be  welded  only  when  it  is  hot,  and  real 
church  union  can  be  brought  about  only  when  men's 
hearts  have  been  made  warm  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Says 
Mr.  Porter:  ''God  seemed  evidently  to  be  present  by  His 
Spirit,  moving  upon  the  hearts  of  His  ministers  and  mem- 
bers, drawing  them  together  as  kindred  drops  mingle  into 
one."    (*'Home  Missionary,"  January,  1841,  page  197.) 

Forty  years  after,  in  a  letter  to  Kev.  Enos  J.  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  Porter,  calling  to  mind  the  scene  of  that  hour, 
said  :  "  After  solemn  prayer  together  for  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  five  Presbyterian  and  four  Congrega- 
tional ministers  seemed  to  hear  our  Lord  praying  that  we 
might  be  one.  So  we  became  one,  to  our  mutual  joy." 
(Minutes,  1880,  page  9.) 

With  this  season  of  prayer  the  discussion  ended.  The 
fourth  and  seventeenth  articles  were  stricken  out,  and 
some  slight  amendments  made  to  others.  The  report  was 
referred  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  next  morning,  October  8th,  the  Presbytery  met 
at  the  call  of  the  moderator.  The  constitution  was 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  and  the  seventeenth 
articles.  "  The  following  resolution  was,  on  mature  de- 
liberation, unanimously  adopted,  viz.: 

''Resolred,  That  the  name  of  this  ecclesiastical  body 
be  changed,  and  that  hencefortli  it  shall  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of 

*  The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention  of 

Wisconsin.' 

After  a  few  other  unimportant  alterations,  the  con- 
stitution, as  amended,  was  adopted. 

''Had  a  recess  until  the  call  of  the  moderator." 

Another  session  of  the  Congregational  Convention, — 
its  final  one  as  it  was  then  constituted, —  was  held  during 
the  recess  of  the  Presbytery.    "  After  recess  the  [Presby- 
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terian  and  Congregational  ]  Convention  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  moderator.  The  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Convention  reported  that  tliey  had  accepted  the 
overture  from  this  body,  and  had  agreed  to  unite  with 
them  under  their  present  name,  and  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion as  amended.    Whereupon,  it  was 

''Resolved,  That  each  church  represented  in  the  Con- 
gregational Convention,  recently  held  in  this  place,  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  body  and  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  a  delegate. 

"  The  following  delegates  from  Congregational  church- 
es then  appeared  and  took  their  seats  as  delegates,  viz.: 

^' John  Hopkins,  from  the  church  at  Beloit." 

Then' follow  the  names,  with  their  churches,  of  E.  D. 
Clinton,  Horace  Butrick,  TJdward  Flagg  and  Sherman 
Bottsford. 

So  were  Presbytery  and  Convention  formally  united. 

"  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  Thursday,  October  8. 

''Convention  met,  according  to  aljournment,  and  was 
opened  with  prayer. 

"  The  Confession  of  Falfh,  reported  by  the  committee 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  taken  up,  deliberately  considered, 
and  adopted,  article  by  article,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  this  Convention,  and  was  recommended  to  be  adopted 
by  the  churches. 

"  A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Ordway  and  Curtis,  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
proof-texts  affixed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  A  Covenant  and  response  was  adopted  to  be  used  by 
the  churches  in  the  admission  of  members." 

After  some  other  proceedings  this  special  session  of 
the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  "Green  Bay  on  the 
second  day  of  January  next. 

"Otis  F.  Curtis,  Tem.  Clerk. 

"Stephen  Peet,  Stated  Clerk." 
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